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SELECT POETRY. 


The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth from earth to 
heaven! 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.—Shakspeare. 








ADVICE TO BACHELORS AND SPIN. 
STERS. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


A dashing captain of hussars, 

Dressed in the livery of Mars, 
Mustachio, lace, and sabre; — 

Who talks soft nonsense—sings a song, 

Waltzes, quadrilles the whole night long 
To fiddle, pipe, and tabor,— 


Oh! grant me such a man, ye Fates! 

Some giggling girl ejaculates, 
Whose heart is Cupid’s tna; 

She loves his golden epaulettes, 

He loves her gold to pay his debts, 
So off they dash to Gretna. 


The Scottish Vulcan, who unlocks, 
To runaways, Pandora’s box, 
That holds his marriage charters, 
Soon makes them one, and they whocame, 
False worshippers of Hymen’s flame, 
Return as Folly’s Martyrs. 


Forger of Gretna chains! that gall 

And grind the very soul, could all 
That erst thine altar flew to, 

Their present wretchedness reveal, 

From thee such iron tears would steal 
As once were shed by Pluto. 


From foppery, lucre, rashness—free 
Your minds, if ye expect to be 
By marriage bliss rewarded; 
For its pure joys can never greet 
The thoughtless and the indiscreet, 
The-forward and the sordid. 


The knave who traflics in a wife, 
Content, if rich, to take for life, 
A wanton or a ninny, 
Will gain small pity if instead 
Of Fortune’s fool, he chance to wed 
A fool without a guinea. 


She who for fashion, figure, birth, 

Not kindred tastes or moral worth, 
Her happiness will barter, 

Who thinks each dear Adonis love, 

Must needs be constant as the dove, 
May sometimes catch a Tartar. 


Useless when both are thus deceived, 

To balance which is most aggrieved, 
Each may lament the other: — 

Nor need relations scold and huff, 

The wretched pair are sure enough 
To punish one anotber!—-Lonb. W. REY. 








THE RED FLAG AT THE FORE. 
BY THE OLD SAILOR. 

Never shall I forget my emotions on first 
ascending the side of the ship in which 1 com- 
menced my career as a sailor. It was just 
at the time when Nelson and the Nile was the 
universal theme of conversation; our theatres 
echoed to the shouts of ‘ Rule Britania,’ and 
the senate house rang with plaudits for the 
achievements of naval valor. But, ah! how 
few who rejoiced in the triumphs of victory 
gave one thought to the hardships, privations, 
and oppressions under which the gallant sea- 
men laboured! Boylike, I thought it was a 
jovial life; and, when standing on the deck, 
with the British ensign floating at the peak, 
and the bull dogs (cannon) peeping from their 
port holes, I felt, ‘ay, every inch a hero.’ 


bright gilt buttons, bearing the impress of the 
anchor, and my dirk, just long enough to spit 
a partridge, swinging like a cook’s skewer by 
my side, and a leathern belt with two lions’ 
heads in front, and, that summit of a school- 
boy’s ambition,the cock’d hat and gold rosettes. 
What child of twelve years could resist the 
temptation? So I e’en kissed my poor motler— 
who used to compare the rattling of the rain as 


the roaring of the waves, and for whom gilded 


shook my father by the hand, as he gave me 
the bill for the outfit, to make me (by calcula- 
ting the expense) more cateful of my clothes— 
threw my arms round the neck of my weeping 
sister, whilst she slyly thrust something into 
my waistcoat pocket, which I afterwards found 
was adl her own private little store of cash,— 
and away I started, with glory in my eye, to 
leave ‘ home, sweet home,’ far, far behind me. 

The shipwhich I was going to join was a 
fine dashing frigate, commanded by a friend of 
my father’s friend, to whom I received the most 
handsome recommendations. I say friend of 
my father’s friend, for such he was represented 
to me; the fact is, my worthy dad was a free- 
man of no contemptible borough, besides hold- 
ing a considerable influence over a certain 
oumber of independent voters; and one of the 
candidates, whilst canvassing for the general 
election, had declared that ‘! was cut out for a 
sailor’—that ‘he had ioterest at the Admiral- 
ty,’—and made no doubt that, by diligence and 
atteation, I should soon carry the ‘red flag at 
the fore.’ I thought so too, but what the ‘ red 











flag at the fore’ meant, I was just as ignorant 
as [ was of cuckoo-clock making. Neverthe 
less it sounded well, the candidate became an 
M. P., and I was sent on board, a stranger 
among strangers, and about as much patroniz- 
ed as a widow’s pig upon a village green. 

I bad never seen a ship—I had. never seen 
the sea; and when the wide ocean burst upon 
my view, rolling its mighty billowsin majestic 
grandeur, I began to think that they were not 
the most pleasant things in life to play with; 
particularly for such a little fellow as myself, 
but when the stupendous bulwarks of Britain 
appeared, as they lay at anchor in the bay, 
with their shining sides reflected in the waves, 
and their bright ensigns flashing in the sun, fear 
gave way to admiration, and 1 began to sing— 


‘I'm a jolly roving tar, 
Fearing neither wound nor scar, 
And many a tightish breeze, theo, Lave I 
seen.’ 





| But to return to my introduction. 


it ran down the spout into the water-butt to} 


buttons and cocked-up hats had no charms—| 


But, bless your heart! I had seen nothing 


|of honest pride swelled in my little breast— 
| henceforth I was to be devoted to my king and 
; country. 

¥ 
Almost 
;at the same moment that I entered the berth 
the quarter master came down, and inquired tf 
|Mr. Moriarty was below. A fine handseme 
| young man, about two and twenty, immediate- 
ly answered in the affirmative. ‘Here’s a 
|letter for you, Sir,’ said the quarter master, 
‘with the Admiralty seal on the back, and a 
direction full of sheep shanks and long splices 
iin the front.’ 

| ‘Eb, eh, Johnson!’ replied the young officer, 
\‘the old story, F suppose. The door of pro- 
{motion is shut, and by and by, they will send 
;me word that the key’s lost. But let us see, 
you old sea-dragon, and don’t stand turning it 
over and over: there, Jike a Lapland witch at 
her incantations!’ 

‘ The veteran was examining the letter with 
rather an inquisitive eye, for his other eye was 
on an egually inquisitorial visit to a full bottle 
of rum that stood upon the table, and he hesita- 
ted to give up his charge to the young officer, 
who, I now perceived, had his right armina 
sling, in consequence, as I afterwards learned, 
of a wound received in the battle of Aboukir. 

‘Cantations, or no cantations, Sir,’ replied 
the old quarter master, ‘ this here letter: weighs 
heavy, and I’ve been close hauled for these 
two days past, and it’s dry work, Sir, that tack 
and half tack.’ 

* Well, well, Johnson,’ rejoined the midship- 


+ * * 





man, ‘ you want a glass of grog; and you shall 


| then; nevertheless, 1 thought of the ‘red flagxe 
|at the fore,’ and as the boat lightly skimmed 
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Besides, there was my handsome uniform, with | the surface of the dark blue waters, a feeling ™ < 
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have it, so, steward, give him one, d’ye hear? 
And now hand over the scrawl.’ ; 

‘Eh, eh, Sir! said Johason, and if it arn’t | 
freighted with a pair of lapelles--put some 
more rum in, you black angel!—then cali old 
Johnson a lubber, that’s all. Moriarty laugh- 


the ‘red flag at the fore’ torn down by the 
hand | expected to raise me!—my pride and 
every feeling of my heart revolted against it. 
I was determined to persevere. 
Other six years passed away, in which I was 
} h a partner of some of the most brilliant achieve- 
ed, but it was evident that he took the letter) ments of the war, when I was honoured, after 
with some degree of tremor, especially as one | thirteen years’ servitude, with a lieutenant’s 
of the youngsters jocosely addressed him as|commission. But even then it was not gained 
‘ Lieutenant Moriarty.’ é | by any desperate act of valor, or by those feats 
‘Hold your prating, simpleton!’ said he, you| which are dear and precious to every British 
won’t find commissions so plentiful whea you | sailor’s heart, but simply by obtaining (through 
come to my age, unless you happen to be a| the present of a handsome Cashmere shawl) 
stray stip of nobility, or have strong parlia-| the interest of a fair lady, highly esteemed by 
mentary interest to back you.’ \the first lord of the Admiralty. However, 1 
‘ The old quarter master had been wrangling | got the white lapelles, and that was, as Mori- 
with the black steward for another drop, and} arty observed, ‘the first step up the ratlines’ 
then, holding up his grog, exclaimed, ‘ Your| towards the ‘ red flag atthe fore.’ 
health, Lieutenant Moriarty! and i hope I shall | * * * * 
live to see you carry the ‘red flag at the fore.’| Still the ‘red flag at the fore,’ like a will-o’- 
‘ With all my heart, Johnson,’ replied Mori-|the-wisp, lured me on. I conducted one of the 
arty, his eyes sparkling with pleasure, for the | fire-ships at Lord Cochrane’s attack upon the 
letter was now unfolded, ‘and see here is the| French fleet in Basque Road, and had com- 








gled parts; yet their devotion to Napoleon was 
unabated; and with their stiffened limbs sore 
with laceration, and their bodies gashed and 
scored with sabre-cuts, they still shouted ‘ Vive 
l’Empereur!’ 

The battle of Waterloo ended the war; Bo. 
naparte was dispatched to Saint Helena, and 
all prospects of promotion are over. My noble 
patron has accomplished the number of his 
days, and no ‘red flag at the fore’ will ever 
fall to my lot, unless indeed I include a certain 
Bardolphian tinge to the most prominent fea- 
ture of my face, which bas been ‘red at the 
fore’ for some years past;' but, excepting the 
half-pay of a lieutenant, a small remnaut of 
prize-money, and a wife and seven children, I 
am as poor as a church-warden’s charity-box. 

SPIRIT AND MANNERS OF THE AGE. 


MY PENCIL. 
6+ —————’ Tis but faney’s sketch.” 
THE PIKE-HOLE. 





first step up the ratiines, sure enough, whether | mand of a gun-boat at the storming of Saint | 








At no very considerable. distance from the 


I shall ever reach the mast head or not, is ano-| Sebastian, and was with the army at the sortie | city of Philadelphia, the Schuylkill receives 


ther thing.’ from Bayonne, in which I gota crack on the 


It was an order from the Admiralty to go on| head—not big enough to jump in, to be sure, | 
shore and receive his commission, and every | but it set my brains spinning fora month. 1) 
one crowded round him fulj of congratulations. | commanded a fast sailing schooner, charged | 


I canuvot say but I felt a little jealous about | with despatches for Wellington, when he was 


into its bosum one of those beautifully romantic 
streamlets with which our country so much 
abounds—where nature, with Aer unerripg 
pencil, seems to have given in her solitude, 
those exquisite touches in the great picture of 





the ‘red ‘lag at the fore,’ for 1 considered that | expected to occupy Bordeaux, and entered the | creation, as if occasionally to contrast ber own 
as my exclusive right, though utterly ignorant | Garonne io the dead of the night, lighted on| sublime reality with the frequent imitative ef- 
what it meant. But1 was soon enlightened on | my way by the flames of a French eighty-gun | forts of human skill. 

the subject, for being naturally communica- |ship, that had been set on fire to prevent her| It still retains the old Indian appellation of 
tive, 1 mentioned my expectations of getting | falling into the hands of the English; and, | Wissacuiccon--supposed to have originated 
the ‘red flag at the fore’ during dinner, and | having anchored in a secure position, left my | in the circumstance of a young squaw of that 


_ distinguished merit or peculiar good fortune. | 
Nevertbeless | was nothing daunted, and ‘the many years of activity I entered upon a life of | 


several of the little midshipmen nearly choked | 
themselves with laughing at me. | 
ed that ‘the red flag at the fore’ was the dis- | 
tinction of a vice-admiral of the red, a station | 
that not more than one officer in five thousand | 
ever attained, and éven then only through very 


red flag at the fore’ urged me on. 

* * * * * 

We remained three years in the East Indies | 
without any thing material occurring, and then | 
the cry was—‘ Huzza, for old England!’ But} 
it would be an almost endless task were I to 

enumerate all my adventures, perilous and | 
humorous, avd sometimes a combination of 


vessel in a four-oared boat, passed the batteries | name, the wife of a celebrated chief, having 


brave marshal stood in the great square, with 
white flags and beauty greeting his arrival. 


I then learn- | undiscovered, and executed my orders, as the | taken refuge in a cave about two miles from its 


mouth, after escaping froma band of hostile 
savages, who, in the absence of her husband on 


Peace came: Bonaparte was elbowed off to|a hunting party, had captured, and were in the 


Elba; and the ‘ red flag at the fore’ was as far 
offas ever. My vessel was paid off, and after 


compelled to learn at school when a child, 


‘ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do’ — 


so Ie’en got married. 


act of conveying her to their own domains, in 
the high-lands, now called the Blue Ridge. 
It is in truth a lovely stream!-~at least it was 


\indolence. But, as Dr. Watts very properly |so five and twenty years ago, when, a little ur- 
|observes, in one of the hymns which I was|chin, I wandered and played upon its banks, 


with my younger sister, Jean--Poor thing! 


\little thought she then how unlike the broad 


and billowy ocean of life, were the sweet me- 
anderings of that peacefulrivulet. Full many 
a summer sun bas sunk behind the ‘Lig rock,” 


The fair lady (she is | that, in my childish moments, I used to think 


both, in my strenuous endeavours to attain to; now peeping over ny shoulder) attracted my | very nearly, not quile, reached the blue ceiling 


the ‘red flag at the fore.’ 


Before my six years attention at church by the broad and bright | above, and left us still pursuing the wayward 


had expired | had been in seven different en-|red ribbons that graced the front of her bon- | butterfly, or gazing on the mimic cararact, 


gagements, received three wounds (one of them 
severe,) been Once shipwrecked, and once 
taken prisoner, but escaped. Storms I had 
weathered many, had visited the coast of Afri- 
ca, South America, and New South Wales, but 
still f endured every thing for the sake of the 


net. They reminded me of the ‘red flag at the 
fore.’ and an inglorious sigh escaped. Now, 
every body knows that a sigh is the begioning 
of love, for Byron says— 


6 Oh, love! what is it in this world.of ours 


‘red flag at the fore.’ That makes it fatal to be loved? Ah why 
At the expiration of six years I passed my | With cypress branches dost thou wreath thy 
examination for lieutenant, and received my | bowers, 
certificate of qualification, which, after wait-| And make thy best interpreter a sigh?’ 
ing a modest time, I forwarded with a memorial ! 
to my patron, who hed been elevated to the! Well, but to make short of it, I got married; 
House of Peers. [lis answer was, that ‘ things| but, no sooner had Napoleon returned from 
were materially changed since | first went to| Elba than! was again at my duty. 1 was sent 
sea, the same individuals were ‘not now in| by Sir Pultney Malcolm, then naval command- 
office, and he much questioned whether he! er-in-chief at Ostend, with a party of seamen, 
could obtain my promotion’—indeed he hiated|to man the great guns in the army under Wel- 
that it would be better for me to quit the ser- | Mugton, on the plains of Waterloo, and the ‘red 
vice, and apply myself to some other profession. | flag at the fore’? once more opened on my view. 
I cannot describe my disappointment and vex- | [t was on the very morning after the decisive 
ation. Through the representations of this | battle that, between Brussels and Bruges, I 
man, I had given up the sweets of childhood, | met the first detachment of prisoners coming 
to endure the severest hardships and privations. , down, and was ordered to take charge of them 
I had toiled unflinchingly in my duty, I had|to Ostend. There were about two thousand, 
fought the battles of my country, and could | officers and men, most of wounded, and with. 
show my honourable scars; and thus to have’ outa single application or dressing to the man- 


| that, to our young eyes, was the greatest won- 


|der and beauty of the whole scene. The tall 
|oaks, with their mossy seats beneath, decked 
with the ruby ground-apple—the playful squir- 
rel, that bounded forth as we approached its 
quiet haunt—the waterfall—the mill-race—the 
neighbouring brook, where I had erecteda dam 
that served to set in motion thégipy machinery 
of a small mill—all, all arrecr al fresh to 
my imagination, as if my Childhood was but 
yesterday! Enviable period of human life— 
when all around is brightness, and joy, and 
peace, who is there that would recall thee, ifit 
were possible, and live over the sunny. hours of 
infancy, despite the world’s proud honors, and 
the tinsel baubles that glitter around mankind 
only to deceive! 

There was a miller’s boy, one Hendrick 
Hutz, of Dutch parentage, as his name indi 


Bully Hen. ‘There never was a row, for miles 
round, but this Hen was sure to be the greatest 
fighting cock amongst them—for mischief, a0 

evil doings of every description, he was as re- 
nowned as any freebooter of the age; and the 
youngsters round about, if they caught 4 





cates, who went by the distinctive appellation of 
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"Hen in a bye-lane, or any distance from-home, 
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glimpse of Bully Hen, particularly if they 
were aware he owed them a grudge for betray- 
ing him to the owner of an animal that he had 
wantonly maimed, or ofa brood of young gos- 
lins, whose heads he had thrown into the barn- 
ard, asintimation that their bodies were no 
longer worth providing for—if, under such cir- 
cumstances, they caughta glimpse, of Bully 





they were as sure to give him /eg bail for it, as 
though he were a wild cat or stray panther: and 
well might they, for once in his clutches, it 
were fortunate if they escaped without visible 
marks of his flagellating skill, or perhaps a 
ducking, almost to death, ina mill-pond: and 
as tothe old ones seeking redress from him, 
what was to be the consequence?—why, scarce 
aday or-two would pass off, but the cider-press 
would be unfit for use, the plough and harrow 
broken, not an egg in all the numerous nests of 
the setting fowls, and so forth. 

Now this same mischievous chap had taken 
an unaccountable liking, it appeared, to my- 
self—whether it was that I listened attentive- | 
ly to his long stories about the ‘walking man| 
of the woods,” who, he averred, was never seen | 
but at-moonlight, orin the day time during a! 
thunder gust, and that his uncle, Dederick | 
Hutz, had more than once encountered this | 
strange mafisat a late hour of the night, who 
glided by him through the bushes, followed by 
an animal, the like of which was never heard 
of, whose head was a sharp-pointed spear, and 
from whose sides and back sparks of blue fire 
were constantly issuing—or whether it was that 
1 praised his dexterity in mounting the loftiest 
trees, in backing the wildest colts, or in riding 
Farmer Thresher’s vicious red cow, I know not | 
—but so it was, he would make me his boon| 
companion through maay a ramble along the | 
borders of the Wissahiccon, even to where} 
Robeson’s Falls present to the eye of the admir- | 
ing passenger along the Ridge Road one sheet | 
of liquid silver, from shore to shore of that ro-| 
mantic stream, which, passing over this last of 
itsmany mill-cams, gurgles over a bed of rocks | 
to the adjacent Schuylkill. | 

I frequently remarked, however, that there | 
was one spot on the banks of this stream that 
Heo uniformly avoided. In allour rambles to 
and fro, I observed that whenever we approach- | 
edacertain small but much d 





nation sight o” pike he had there, I can tell you. 
—Don’t you know the white house t’other side 
of the creek, just over the old bridge?—well, 
he continued, lowering his tone almost toa 
whisper, “that is where he used to stray, and 
carry his fish there o’ nights: but nobody never 
could tell what he did that for, for no fire nor 
light was ever seen there, except once, when 
uncle Dederick spied, ina window up stairs, 
two large fiery balls, that he was sure was old 
Satan’s eyes, looking full at bim, as he put.one 
foot on that ere old bridge, to cross over, one 
moonlight night, after astray heifer.—But, | 
guess t’other foot did not go after it, though, for 
something knocked him flat threugh the old 
bridge into the creek, and glad was he to get 
out alive, and make the best way home” And 
does he stay there still, Hen? J inquired, in the 
same suppressed tone of voice. 

Stay there still, boy?--Umph! go that ere 
a-way and you'll soon see, I warrant—but they 
do say he’s never been seen for along while, 
and that there’s no more pike there now—nor 
ever has been, since Gilley Brunt, the old 
blacksmith at the falls, 
and threw his hook in that ere hole—and some- 
thing laid hold ef his hook, and jerked line, and 
rod, and poor Gilley, down to the bottom—if it 
has any bottom, that is. Dut, Hen, may be he 
fellin. Fellin. I tell you, boy, he was jerked in 
lon’t 1?—and nothing but his hat has ever been 
scen of him since, and that smells o’ brimstone 
to this day. By this time we had reached the 
mill, [en's place of employment and abode and 
ruminating on my uncouth companion’s strange 
storics about the Pike-Hcle, I soon found my- 


went a fishing drunk, 








| self beneath the shelter of a parent’s protecting | 


roof. 

Parent!-—What atrain of reflections does 
that word bring forth! Who that has been nou- 
rished at the maternal font, 
of love flowing, and 
ing, till unconsciously he slept beneath the 
look that beamed with tenderest affection: who 
that has ever set down upon the paternal kn2e, 


or gambolled round the paternal hearth with | 


him, the mimic playmate in our childish spot, 
only to enhance its pleasure or its consequence 
in our cyes: who that has ever felt the parent- 
al caress, or received the parental admonition, 
when love, pure, unsophisticated love, was 


lilapidated bridge, | beaming, like an ever bright though clouded | 


with the strearn} 
flowing into our young be- | 


he would strike off immediately in a direction | star, through parental authority?— who that 
from the water, and, bya circuitous path of a |has felt and seen all this, whose heart does not | 
full half mile, extend his walk, to my creat| warm at the name of parent, with delightful | 
wonder sometimes, no matter what urgent er-| reverence and affection, when, in after years, | 
rand he might have been sent on by his em-! recollection strews before us the sweet flowers | 
ployer, or what might have been his own in- | that were wont to deck the paths of infancy and} 
clination for haste in arriving at his place of|youth! * x 4 Well, Doctor, | 
destination; nor would he ever reveal to me his| what are you studying about now? said my 
reason for this singular manc-uyre, so regularly ' mother, as she entered the rural little back | 
repeated, until one day, very tired with clam- | parlour, where I had seated myself, pondering 
bering over rocks and precipices, I begged he| over the information and remarks of Hendrick 
would not go the round way ome, but keep| Hutz; I think, my dear, we must certainly | 
straight onwards by the margin of the stream. | make a doctor of Theo. or a logician. Aye, | 
He looked at me for a moment in fearful as-| logician, said my father; What say you, my 
tonisiment: Why, for sartain, said he, ‘you | boy? I would rather be a magician, answered | 
don’t want to go by the Hole, do ye? Hole,| I, thoughtfully. A what? inquired my father} 
Hen!—What hole? I inquired, Come along, | and mother atonce. A magician, | repeated. | 
boy—the Pike-Hole. Don't you know the}And whya magician, Theodore? Have I not | 
Pike-Hole? No! Why tuen you don’t know| before told you there are no such things as 
nothing. Come on—I’ll tell you when you get|tmagicians?. You have read those Arabian tales | 
round this path. Taking me by the hand, he{I brought you too soon, I fear, Theo. indeed, | 
quickened his pace as he spoke, and not many 
minutes brought us again io sight of the stream, 
not very far from our homes. 
And you don’t know nothing about the 
e-Hole, said he: if you’d ever go that ere 
Way, you *Il never want no more apple butter 
this side o’ Christmas, Iknow. That’s where 


old Satan kept his fish a-long ago—and a tar-!—-—Why the child’s crazy. What are you 


a magician—I mean such an one as we read of 


father. 


dear father, I was only jesting; but I thought | 


| talking about, Theodore? continued my motb- 
jer. I mean the Pike-Hole, mother, that Hen 
{has been telling me of, on the banks of the 
| Wissachiccon, where nobody goes now, be- 
;cause of—+—Theodore, said my father, that 
| boy, Hen, as you call him, is not a fit compan- 
ion for you, my child; and I am very sorry you 
are often with him But come, tell us what he 
has been saying to you about this, what do you 
call it, Pike-liole? Yes, father, because it 
/once had a great quantity of fish in it they call 
pike. And avery good fish it is. Well, go 
on, my boy. I proceeded to narrate all that 
Hen had told me, as particularly as possible— 
not forgetting, of course, the untimely end of 
poor Gilley Brunt, and the sad catastrophe 
consequent upon the attempt of Dederick 
Hutz to cross the old bridge. Well, said my 
father: after I had concluded, do you really be: 
lieve all this nonsense of Hen’s--or shall we 
go, to-morrow evening, and examine the pretn- 
ises ourselves? I confess the proposition at first 
startled me. Come, he continued, to-morrow, 
on my return from town, if it is a fine evening, 
we will walk in search,of this terrific place; 
and if we find it, you will then have itin your 
power, though so much younger than he; to put 
to shame this foolish boy, your informant, for 
his childish and ungrounded fears of a spot that, 
I doubt not, you wil! discover to be as harmless 
as your favourite play-ground by the high rock. 
Now I have always felt conscious of a full 
share of ambition, and more than once in my 
boyhood, my mother’s opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding, have I liad a strong yearning 
toward asword and a pair of epaulettes, espe- 
cially when hearing of the military prowess and 
; fame of the First Consul of France, or Eng- 
; land’s naval hero, Nelson: and so, thought I to 
| myself, what! do that which Bully Hen is afraid 
to do? the thought had something of pride and 
self-satisfaction in it--and I dropped to sleep 
i that night, more pleased than otherwise with 
| the prospect of the promised walk on the mor- 
| row. 
And the morning opened fair and beautiful— 
| it was one of those remarkably fine, clear days 
often experienced upon the approach of autumn 
when the glorious sun shining forth from an 
unclouded sky of the deepest blue, seems to 
impart an unwonted lustre to every object, and 
marking, therefore, so distinctly, the bold out- 
lines of light and shade. 
The business of the day transacted, at an 





‘early hourin the afternoon we were already 


on the way to this dreaded neighbourhood of 
the evil one; the fineness of the weather and 
the little heed taken of my wonderful narrative 
the preceding evening, (except by a laugh or 
two at my expense, as, at times, [ would look 
sedate, as though pondering on what might be 
the result of the expedition,) and the distance 
also not being very great for an afternoon’s 
walk, haviog induced my mother with little 
Jean to accompany us. We had not proceeded 
far before we observed Hendrick Hutz saun- 
tering along before us, f 





‘ Whistling as he went, for want of thought, 
and it was determined so far to encourage the 
acquaintance he appeared bent on maintaining 
with me, as to ask him to‘be our guide over 
the old bridge to the identical spot in question. 
So, Hen, we want you to show us the way to 


last night—could soon find out all about the! the Pike-hole, said my father, as we came up 
Pike-Hole. The what? again inquired my | 
And the old bridge, I continued, ! 
thoughtfully. The bridge? said my mother. | 
And the white house—and the large eyes—and | 


him. Anan, said Hen. If you are not busy, 
will you go with us? Anan! repeated he, 
edging off to the other side of the lane. We 
want you to show us the way, Hen, to the 
Pike-hole. 
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There was at first a vacant stare, indicating 
a want of all comprehension as to the nature of 
the request made—then a louk of inex pressible 
surprise—and lastly a grin of simple incredulity 
as he breathed, rather than articulated, ‘ The 
Pike-h——,’ getting no farther than merely 
aspiring theh. 1 believe there was not one of 
us, even including little Jean, that could re- 
press our risible faculties at the comical ex- 
pression of Hen’s features. However, after 
some persuasion, and a promise of reward, he 
consented to accompany us to the dilapidated 
bridge before mentioned.—This we according- 
ly soon reached, and I recollect well the ex- 
pression of my father, ‘ sublimely beautiful,’ as 
he cast his eyes down the stream which here 
seemed almost wholly excluded from the rays 
of the sun, the tall trees on either side inter- 
twining their thick branches above in occa- 
sionally impenetrable masses of green foliage. 
But the bridge at first view appeared in such a 
state of decay as to render it a matter of ques- 
tion, whether it were prudent to encounter the 
peril which it seemed, from some avowed in- 
visible cause however, awaited the luckiess 
wight, Dederick Hutz, when in pursuit of his 
heifer.--On examination, however, it was 
found that one side of it had been recently re- 
paired, and was quite secure. 

Come, Hendrick, said my mother, cheerful- 
ly, lead the way, unless you are afraid the 
bridge will break. I’m not afraid o’ that nei 
ther, said Hen, that ere plank’s strong enough 
for a load of flour, 1 warrant—if you’d a seed 
what vacle Dederick sced a setting on that ere 
bridge once you’d——. Well, Hen, no non- 
sense, said my father—come, if you are assured 
of ils strength, lead us to where we purpose 
goiog; why, surely you are not afraid because 
you have heard some foolish stories of this 
place. {am not afraid, said I, boldly; come, 
father, let us go without him, then, taking my 
father’s hand, while Hen was about leaving us 
on his way back. 

My mottier laughed at him—and so did I— 
my father uttered, for shame, so stout a fellow 
and such a coward! Hen stopped, turned round | 
—no--le would not be called a coward; and | 
with his favorite ejaculation of * Gosh,’ he 
stalked past us and walked briskly upon the 
bridge. 





culty, a rock that, projecting into the creek, 
had kept wholly from our view the curtained 
and extensive bower into which we had enter- 
ed. Beneath we trod on a carpet of green 
verdure that seemed newly spread, as it were, 
by some fairy hands for an approaching revel, 
above us was an impervious ceiling of the 
richest foliage, that extended, as before ob- 
served, over and across the stream, the oppo- 
site bank of which, elevated considerably 
above that on which we were, gave tle ap- 
pearance of an inaccessible wall, at the foot of 
which the rivulet passed, without a murmur, 
along. All above, below, and around us, the 
eye met nothing but the deep green of shaded 
verdure, without a single ray of the blessed sun 
to enliven that deep solitude:--And all was 
silent as the temb! 

My love! is it not growing late? Four o’clock, 
and we are not more than a mile frown home, 
answered my father, as we resumed our walk. 
Theodore, there are some fine grapes, said my 
father, pointing to the right, where the growtb 
ofshrubbery and underwood formed an appa- 
rent barrier on that side of this secluded spot. 
Forgetting for a moment the feelings to which 
the scene had given, | hastened, followed by 
little Jean, to gather the purple fruit that hung 
so invitingly in the dark recess before me. In 
my attempts to procure some of the largest and 
best, l ascended to the branch of a tree that 
extended still further into the thick under- 
wood, and passing on with my eyes intently 
fixed upward to the prize 1 kept in view, little 
dreamed I of the peril to which | had exposed 
myself for a simple bunch of delightful grapes. 
The bough on which I had placed myself, too 
near its extremity, suddenly gave way; I lost 
foot hold, but clung to an end of the vine that 
had fastened its stout tendrils to the top of the 
oak. Looking below me, with the intention of 
dropping upon the ground, it was with feelings 
of dread and surprise that ! beheld myself sus- 
pended over a large pool of water, so dark, and 
still, and dismal, that it wore the appearance 
ofa subterranean lake on which a zephyr had 
never played, ora sunbeam ever lodged, 

My first impulse was to cry to my father for 
help, and the next instant brought him as near 
as be could approach me—but there was | 


| dangling in the air some feet from the, shore, | 


matters not—by this time I am a poor silly olg 
man—fool enough to persist in believing we 
were formed to aid and assist each other— 
dear me! dear me! Ihave seen for many a day 
how the actions of men show the contrary of 
this mistaken notion of mine. You reside near. 
this place’ enquired my father. Aye, Sir, saig 
he, pointing up the hill on the opposite tide of 
the pgol—‘there will my bones rest, I hope, 
and mingle their dust with The old man 
paused, and I could perceive a tear steal down 
his aged cheek as he turned toward the skiff 
apparently with the intention of leaving yg, 
There was in the direction he pointed an object 
but indistinctly seen through the trees, the 
snow-white appearance of which beautifull 
contrasted with the green verdure around it; 
and which, on more minute examination, proy- 
ed to a Tomb, ornamented at either end with 
an Urn. ’ 
In the act of stepping into the skiff, as ifsud. 
denly recollecting himself, he turned to my 
father, and with a countenance expressive of 
affability as well as dignity, ‘But come, Sir, he 
said, you have been strolling far, perhaps with 
your lady and young ones, walk to the Hall 
tis near—and—He was interrupted in his 
friendly invitation by a cry that proceeded 
from the summit of the bill before us of Grand. 
papa!—Grand-papa!—where are you, Grand. 
papa. Here, child, he answered, raising his 
voice, here, at the fish pond ;—W hat is the mat. 
ter, my love? he added affectionately as there 
issued from a path overgrown with (hick under- 
wood on the opposite bank, a young and bloom. 
ing female of about fifteen, who with breath- 
less impatience was seeking the old gentleman 
by ourside. Oh! Grand-papa, poor old Carlo 
is dying, Grand-papa—Jobn has just told me-- 
and so—Observing us she stopped, and looked 
for an instant like a living statue in that em- 
bowering shade, so intently she gazed on the 
strange faces of those with whom her Grand- 
sire was conversing. What say you, child, 
Carlo dying?—then I must leave you, Sir—but 
no—come. Sir, you shall go with me and see 
my faithful grey-hound.-~Poor Carlo! art thou 
indeed going at last to leave thy old master. 
Well, be must follow thee soon, old dog. But, 
| Sir, resumed my father, we intrude--Will you 
follow, Sir, we will not venture in the skifl— 








Bui, alas! poor Hen—he was tuo confident | what could he possibly do to rescue?—!] had suf- | this path willlead as round my old fish pond 


of the frail structure upon which he strode with | ficient presence of mind to enquire of my father | 


so much assumed boldness—had it not been for | 


that misplaced confidence he would have per-|deep!—said a strange voice, as a small skiff 


ceived that he avoided the part that was evi- 
dently strong and secure, aud chose that which 
was a8 evidently weak and dangerous. Before 
my faiber had time to caution him of his error, 
he made the fatal step upon a plauk decayed to 
rottewness, and dowa he went souse up to bis 
chin in the water beneath, which here was 
much narrower and of course deeper than at 
other parts of the stream: but, among his other 
qualifications, being an excellent swimmer, he 
soon regained terra firma, when with an impre- 
cation upon us all of * Gosh ye!’ he retreated 
at fal) speed, homeward, and was soon out of 
our yicw. 

At hopes of his farther guidance having been 
by (vis untoward accident lost, it was deter- 
mined to continue our walk, notwithstanding, 
on the opposite side of the stream; the bi.uge 
was casily passed in perfect safety, and a few 
minutes brought us to a part of that romantic 
stream, tbe recollection of which even now 
brings with it a feeling of superstitious awe, 
like that which I well remember experiencing 
as, graspiog my father’s hand, I looked on the 
scene before and around us. 





We had crossed over, with some little diffi- 


if he thought the water very deep. Very 


came immediately under me, in which sata 
venerable old man, whocaught me in his little 
vessel just as my strength failing me, I dropped 
from the vine to which I bad been clinging. 
Young master, had you fallen into that water, 
you would never again have seen the light of 
the sun, I fear—said my deliverer in a voice 
rendered tremulous by age, as we both stepped 
upon theshore. Then indeed are we grateful 
to you, Sir, replied my father, for your timely 
succour—but for your small boat my son must 
certainly have encountered the risk of a plunge 
in deep water, witbout being very dexterous 
in swimmiog. That would have availed him 
but little here, Sir, continued the old man, a 
singular suction has within the last few years 
formed itself at the bottom of this pocl, occa- 
sioned, I have no doubt, by a subterranean 
duct that empties itself at the lower extremity 
of the adjoining creek, which at this particular 
spot, from several circumstances that have 
come under my observation, appears to be irre- 
sistible at the distance of a few feet from the 
surface. And may I ask, said my father, to 
whom we are then indebted for so great a ser- 
vice as that you have just rendered? Oh! that 


Maria, my love, meet us at the Urns, So say: 
ing, he led the way along the margin of this 
singular piece of water, that lay as a dark mir- 
ror at our feet, reflecting nothing but the 
gloomy thicket in which it was embosowed, 
dull and dismal asthough it were formed for 
some devoted solitaire, whereon to find seclu- 
sion: more secluded—loueliness more lonely. 
Pray, Sir, inquired my father, is this the piece 
of water they call the Pike-hole? The what? 
returned the oldman. My father repeated the 
appellation. 1 kpow it by no such name, said 
ourconductor. In the days of my manhood, 
it was a favourite resort of mine. I had it 
formed originally for the purpose of a recrea- 
tion 1 was very fond of, that of angling—and 
if the fine species of pike | preserved here has 
given it that appellation, I care not if it retains 
it.--Poor Carlo! how often in my wanderings 
across the creek in my first settlement here 
would Fhave been lost in the dusk of eveniog 
but for that faithful creature—he would lead 
me instinctively to this favourite haunt—and 
he is dying, is he?--did you not say Carlo was 
dying? The old man caught bimselfas he was 
sinking into a train of thought in which our- 
selves were apparently about to be forgotten-- 
and with an air of dignity and politeness he 
continued his office of guide round one extrem- 
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of the pool, my father, mother and myself 
wing close in the rear. A few minutes 
“prought us full in view of the white Tomb, 
+ jeaning on which, stood the fairy form of that 
; being who had appeared to us so sud- 
; while conversing withher grandfather-- 
was a simple oblong pedestal of white mar- 
ble, beneath a large and beautiful drooping wil- 
Jow, whose branches waved over the marble 
‘eros With which its tablet was ornamented. 
we approached, the brief iascription of 
éMantA, wtat 25”—presented itself. upon one 
those mournful appendages as if to inform 
that the ashes of some dear departed relative 
rested within its bosom. Turning to it again, 
after we bad passed onward, we perceived the 
other urn bad engraved upon it “Marra, etat 
$3,”—from which it appeared that two dead 
Maria’s reposed beneath that cold sepulchral 
monument, while other in the bloom of youth 
and loveliness, yet spared by the ruthless des- 
troyer, was supporting our aged gvide before 

us. 

The scene now became changed, for it open- 
ed upon a verdant lawn, in the centre of which 
was a mansion of considerable size, but of an- 
tique form j—into this we were cordially wel- 
comed by the old man and his fair attendant, 
who I well,remember to have been particularly 
fond of Jean, and with great sweetness of man- 
ner, attentive to my mother. Grand Pa, said 
she, do you not wish to see Carlo? To be sure, 
child—l am going now--come, give me your 
arm, and let us see the poor old dog. He took 
my father’s, and I accompanied them to an out- 


vault—and she left mea living image of her- 
self; you see how alike they were, Sir, who 
grew up and made me happy, first in her en- 
dearing infancy, and next in her intelligent 
womanhood. She married, Sir. The old man 
paused—perhaps to regain strength. A villain, 
Sir, he resumed, A villain, who forgot his na- 
ture in brutish habits of intemperance and im- 
morality, broke the heart of my sweet child— 
ruined his own reputation—and died. She 
survived the blow but a few months, when she 
yielded up her spiritin my arms, bequeatbing 
to my care, and that of her paternal uncle, her 
own little Maria. Sbe spends most part of her 
time with me, though her permanent abode is 
with near and very dear friends in the city. 
Your lenghtened life, then, Sir, bas been but 
the common lot of humanity, chequered with 
good and ill-—you must have lived through many 
events which are now but the records of histo- 
ry; but how do you pass your time, Sir; do you 
not sometimes walk orride further than the 
boundaries of your city. Not now, not now, 
Sir; walking was a solace for several years 
after the death of my wife; scarcely a path lay 
through the thick forests on this and the other 
side of the creek that was not familiar to me. 
Followed by my favourite Carlo I would often 
wander till sun-set warned me to return—my 
life was a life of solitude; even in my rambles I 
scarce met with a human being face to face— 
sometimes I thought I was avoided by the 


delights of matrimony, we wish partners to 
their minds before the close of it, and to our 
bachelor friends we just suggest that for the 
small reward of a slice of weppING cake, we 
will gladly transfer their names to our bymeneal 
department, coupled with that of the girl of 
their choice. To the married we can wish no 
better, than that they may be blessed with 
such dutiful and useful children as have fallen 
to our own lot. 

The Druid will please accept our thanks for 
his favours—they have been postponed together 
with many others—not from any want of merit 
but because we wished our readers to be pos- 
sessed of the beauties of the Annuals just pub- 
lishing. E 

W.G. is hailed with pleasure—we feared 
that the many claims on his time had induced 
bim to neglect us—when it really appears, that 
the beauties of his “‘ Caroline Hartland,” indu- 
ced some one to appropriate the copy contain- 
ing it to himself, thereby causing the author to 
suppose it had been rejected. 

‘* Of all days in the year I should like to die 
on Christmas,” says the old Irish nurse in Miss 
Edgeworth’s admirable tale of Ennui, “ for 
then they say the gates of Heaven stand open, 
and a body might slip in, unknownst,”—such 
were our thoughts in admitting to our columns 
the essay ofa young correspondent, which we 
knew was not first rate, and which has been 
so criticised--but as we find we must encoun- 


























perhaps, for some wandering spirit; yet I wish- 
ed communion then with no earthly one but my 





house very near the mansion, leaving my moth- 
erand little Jean with their young hostess. 
Here upon a bed ofclean straw lay a large 
English grey-hound, whose skin, closely ad- 


motherless child and faithful Carlo. The 
old man again stopped—andI almost audibly 
breathed, This then must be the walking man 
| of the woods that Hen told me of——and his grey- 


neighbouring country people who took me, | 


ter such a lynx-eyed critic—we shall be more 


| cautious in future in giving way to friendship 


| for the writer, iostead of satisfaction with his 
| productions. 





| 





hering to the visible muscles beneath, and dull, hound was——My reason for asking, resumed 
sightless eye-balls, plainly indicated a state of| MY father, is, that as we are neighbors, a return 
very advanced age, while his motionless and ap- | of this unlooked-visit of ours, by yourself and 
parently breathless figure, seemed also to an- | your grand-daughter, would give us great plea | 
pounce that his long term of faithful servitude |Sutc- We generally spend our cummers in| 
was now about to expire. Why, Carlo! my | this vicinity. God bless you, said the old man, 

dog! said the old man, as he approached | your Invitation is kind, and my young one there 

him, ant going, old fellow? -and he seated! Wil! no doubt accept it--but for me, my days) 
himself by the head of the expiring animal as{| are Very near their end, and it is but rare that | 
ifto watch for his latest breath. There wan! I now even get as far as the fish-pond. Heaven 
evidently some tie of extreme interest between | must have directed iny steps there this after- | 
this dumb beast and the old man that seemed | 9000 for the purpose of relieving your son et A Dress of myrtle-green gros de Naples 

tocall forth the latent feelings of a heart where | iis dangerous sitnation;—it is not the first time] with a very broad hem at the border; Ven- 
they had Jong lain dormant, but which were l have seen the hand of Providence in the cir-| giked at the head, and trimmed round the 
acting upon his feeble frame with a force it|cumstances of life. Thus it seemed that an} points with a full double ruche of the same 
really seemed almost impossible for it to sus- ,#Cquaintance so accidentally formed was about | 











FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 
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WALKING DRESS. 


tain. He even wept audibly when the dying 
creature raised his head in the direction of his 
old master, and made an effort to approach 
nearer to him, but sinking into bis former posi- 
tiongstretched out his wasted limbs, and died. 
Bury him. John, near the urns,—said the old 
man,—and to-morrow, if to-morrow — shall 


| 


| remainder of the day was spent.in social con- 


verse, and after partaking of the accustomed 


Pixe-Hove.—L, S.-- 





to lead to future friendly intercourse, for the! 


evening beverage, served without ostentation 
and with much hospitality, we took our leave, 
fecling a peculiar interest in our visit to the| 


material and colour as the dress, pinked. The 
| body made to fit tight to the shape, and bound 
|round the waist with a zone pointed in front. 
| Sleeves a /a Marta, coufined only by one band, 
jat the thickest part of the arm, above the el- 
| bow: broad gauntlet cuff, with a row of very 
small buttons placed on it, on the outside of 
| the arm. A pelerine of white sarcenet or gros 





come to me, we will raise over hima stone of 
Temembrance—nothing care | now for in life, 
Sir, but my sweet grand-daughter, and she I 
trust may be spared to close my old eyes in 
peace. Resuming my father’s arm we returned | ° i i 
to the house ;—the young Maria was in the act 
of pointing to two pictures hanging in the room, 
and as she pronounced the words, My mother 
and my grand-mother, Madam—TI[ thought 1 
could perceive the old man’s breast heave with} 
Tenewed suffering, as he stopped, and pointing 
himself to the painted resemblances, dropped 
silently intoachair. After a while he observed, 
—Why, Sir, I have had my day of happiness for 
all; short, but very happy—the original of that 
* lilgness was my wife—she died suddenly in the 
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TO READERS AND: CORRESPONDENTS. 
Upon the auspicious commencement of the 














"7 din the coffin and lowered into, the family 


prime of life when I was absent from her, but 


] 1 New Year we wish all our friends (and foes too 
_ Feturned just in time to see her Cold form plac- 


if we have any,) all health and happiness—to 
our fair readers who are yet anticipating the 
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|de Naples, edged with a narrow rouleau of 
| green, and near the throat isan ornament of 
| beautiful embroidery in green. Beneath a 
| French ruff of lace, tied round the throat, is a 
painted silk sautoir-crayat. The ground of this 
elegant appendage is pistachio-green, on which 
are admirably painted various flowors. The 
bonnet worn with the dress is of Navarin- 
brown, or, asis preferred by some ladies, of the 
same colour as the dress. The crown is trim- 
med in front with two double folds, in bias, of 
the same colour and material as the bonnet, 
with bows of myrtle-green ribbon. The bonnet 
ties with a bow on the right side. Half-boots 
of light-grey corded silk, with the tips of kid, 
and Woodstock gloves, complete this costume. 








Kings and Bears, often worry their keepers. 
Oppression causes Rebellion. 
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From the Atheneum. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Ture is no living name the sound of which 
calls up so brilliant and various an array of 
recollections, as that of Sir Walter Scott. It 
seems an unsatisfactory and cheerless labour to 
pry into the corners, and get behind the scenes, 
of a mind which we only know as the means of 
delighting us, by the society of hundreds of 
breathing and active beings—champions and 
kings, peasants and minstrels, weird beldames, 
fantastic spirits, and joyous and delicate damo- 
sels. Yet, why should he, who has turned man- 
kindioto a rich and bright romance, be him- 
self exempted from the fortune to which he has 
subjected all the world besi:le; or claim to lie 
hid in the shadows of Abbotsford, and pass un- 
noticed the highways of ‘Auld Reekie,’ while 
century after century is unrolled before us in 
his pages, and our eyes are dazzled by the 
pageant of highlanders and chevaliers, mo- 
narchs and pilgrims. We must deal with the 
spell-monger beyond the circle of his powcr, 
and cope with him on other ground than the 
bush-clad rocks of his lonely valleys, or the 
rugged circuit of shattered monasteries, the 
presence-chambers of palaces now desolate, or 
the throng of gallants whose very tombs are 
dust; and that mind, which has never shone 
upon us, but as the sun is seen through a pic- 
tured window, when lighting and animating 
crowds of saints, monarchs, and warriors,— 
must, we fear, be looked at through that color- 
less glass, which is needful for the critic of 
mind, no less than for the physical experimen- 
talist. 

Sir Walter Scottis the greatest of observers. 
He seems to be, like the spirits, all eye and 
ear; but, unlike them, he has scarcely arrived 
at reflection, much less at intuition. He has 
looked with a close and searching; and, above 
all, with a sympathetic eye, on every thing 
around him, living or inactive. He has watch- 
ed through the whole of his now waning life, 
(and may its final close be far distant!) the 
looks, the tones, the lightest indications of 
passions among’men. He cannot be conceived 
as sitting for even an bour in astage coach or 
coffee.room, without having drawn out and 
measured the characters of ali bis companions. 
Every sensitive or irritable line about the lips, 
every hair of the eyebrow upraised in the 
grimace. and frankness of foolish admiration, 
or drawn together into the compressed strength 
of thought, every pugnacious or friendly tremnb 
ling of the finger,—bring him but five minutes 
within reach of them, and he has ,them voted, 
each of them thegerm ofa picture, or the hint 
of a personage. He is one of the few men of 
our generation, whom we may imagine actually 
‘going forth like Shakspeare aod Ben Jonson to 
take ‘“‘humours;” and it is a shrewd and curious 
art, in which he must, doubtless, be a thorough 
proficient: it is one in which a treasure of re- 
ally kind and generous feeling is of more use 
than wealth, or even those other prime requi- 
sites, caution and penetration. Seat him in the 
circle round the kitchen fire ofacountry ale- 
house, one of the blightest and most fertile 
scenes of study for an humble way- faring ob- 
server; and it is impossible to doubt that Scott 
would speedily win his way into the merry 
affections of the whole party, and find out’ the 
secrets of a dozen rough-coated breasts, and 
know who are the rich ones, who the brave 
ones, who the beauty, and who the oracle of 
the hamlet. The serving-maid would giggle 
while she filled his tumbler, the landlady smooth 
her apron with gracious attention while he 


astonishment at his knowledge of pigs and 
planting, the smith shake the rafters with a 
roar, when some good-humoured jest had hit 
the dusty miller; and the most widely celebrated 
mind of modern literature would become an 
intimate with ploughmen, and be held in honor 
by chimney-corner veterans. Or think of him 
benighted '. +: :ne lonely cottage, how would 
he praise the <'e, lay down a theory of peat- 


potatoes, and teach some chubby-faccd urchin 
to repeat a ballad, or bawla Jacobite Paan. 
We know no more of Sir Walter Scott than is 
known of him from the Vistula to the Etro; but 
such things must have been done such were done 
bythe author of Waverley. The field-preaching 
the mart, the mess-room, the courts of law, and, 
meanest and most barren of themall, the tables 
of princes,—he must have looked at each with 
this same scrutinizing good-nature and hawk- 
eyed friendliness. He has not only gazed upon 
society, but been a part of it; he has dissected 


shifting and gleaming. The iron times of chj. 
valry, the glittering magnificence of the Eas 

the barbarian wildness of the Highlands, the 
prison of Mary, the Court of Elizabeth, the 
revel of Villiers, all pass before his view with 
equal brilliancy and motion; while the prime 
personages are accompanied by a train of infe- 
rior attendants, made out with the same beay. 
tiful accuracy, and animated by the same spirit 


cutting, give grave advice on the roasting of|of life and reality, which stir and thrill theip 


leaders. The dim expanse of ages fs “thus 
illumined by the various array ofa gallant and 
triumphant throng, winding on from beneath 
the porch of Abbotsford, through palace and 
wilderness, ruined minster and merry hostel), 
and leaving behind them a thousand’ glad 
remembrances, even when gilded spur, and 
sparkling carcanet, have faded from before us 
into mist. 
From the London Weekly Review. 
LOVE AND MAMMON. 
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it in a spirit of joyousness, and pried into its} I was in company the other evening with the 
secrets with a frank and free-hearted curiosity. |master of an African trader. He was a com. 
It is in the same vein that he has beena specta. |municate man, and related several interesting 
tor of the outward and material world. He has|anecdotes. The following particularly struck 
never turned from it in weariness, or seen it|me. 1 will not pretend to describe the localis 
through a theory; but bas obviously alwaysjities, but merely attempt an outline of the 
found in the visible universe things interesting | story. The captain had for several years trad- 
and beautiful, not as developments of any inter-|ed to Sierra Leone aud the coast adjacent, for 
nal law, oras a lower range of phenomenajgold-dust, ivory, c.; and about six years 
than the human, set filled with analogies to our |since, in an outward voyage, he had called at 
own nature, but as wide aud lofty, many-colour-|Sierra Leone, had disposed of a part of his 
ed and various facts, inexhaustible subjects for | cargo at that colony, and from thence had sail- 
the healthy keenness of the senses, and feeding | ed to another part of the coast, for the purpose 
the mind with an endless succession of primary, | of traffic with the natives. In a considerable 
uncompounded enjoyments. The mountain and | village, with the inhabitants of which he had 
the lake, the pine-wood and the cataract, he previously dealt, he encountered a young En- 
has wandered among them neither with misan- ¢lishman. When he questioned him as to the 
thropic moodiness nor quietist enthusiasm; but! chance that had thrown him upon that shore, 
to make them in fancy the stage, not of vague | and his motives for remaining among the savag- 
demons or ministering angels, but of hundreds es, he gave some slight evasive answers, and 
of busy men, clothed indeed in the dresses of| he captain from thence considered it probable 
all different times and countries, yet thinking | that he was a seamen who had committed some 
and feeling, speaking and acting like ourselves. | depredation, and bad fled from his ship; he was 
He has noted the hues of clouds and shapes of a well-looking intelligent man, and had receiv- 
crags and precipices, the carvings of pinnacles ed some education. He stated his name to be 
and massiness of battlements, with the earnest) William Smith. He had taken to wife an only 
and hearty simplicity of a child; and the fresh daughter of one of the chiefs, a mild interesting 
vividness of his paintings re-produces them girl, and fora negress, pretty. Before the 
similarly for us. Ifthe description of outward captain’s next voyage she had bec. 1¢ the 
objects were an end and not a means, Sir Wal- | mother of a fine little boy, who bore no resem- 
ter Scott would be almost a perfect writer; for} blance to her, except that its skin was dark; 
we view them in his pages through a medium its features aud air were decidedly European. 
nearly as pure and colourless as the water of | At that period, the young Englishman tendered 
his Scottish hills, or the air upon their summit; a considerable quantity of gold-dust, for which 
and herein he is honourably distinguished from jie demanded either specie, or something of in- 
many of his predecessors, and some of his con- jtrinsic value, the gaudy trifles for which the 
temporaries. He has used his own eyes, and|natives would have bartered its being of no 
written from his own perceptions; and his| importance in his eves; and the captain was 
works exhibit a fidelity of detail, and a general compelled to accede to his terms. Next voy- 
truth, which are a delighful restorative after age his demand was different; he required for 
mere fancy pictures. The tendency of mind, |the gold he presented tothe captain, a cabin 
which has made him look in this way at the|passage to England for himself and his little 
men and things around him, has also marked|son, ‘What will yoy dowith your wife?” ask- 
with his own peculiarities his mode of con-|ed the captain; ‘Leave her behind,” was the 
templating the past. For him, history is ajreply; ‘“‘what could I do with sucha wife in 
pageant; and as the world is a finely painted; England? I cannot possibly have a better op- 
scene, so are mankind a gay procession. Hej portunity for escape than the present; a fort- 
sees, in by-gone centuries, but heaps of brilli-|night ago she gave birth to a child, that has 
ant facts. Every individual age and climate|since died, aud as she is still eonfined to her 
seems preseat ta his thoughts, as made up of] hut, I can make preparations without exciting 
certain characteristics of appearance,—arms,| ber jealous curiosity.” 








diadem of its sovereign and the doublets of its} and Smith desired that four men should be sent 
peasants. All times and lands have thus in|after nightfall toa retired spot he named, for 
his memory a splendid and picturesque exist-|the purpose of conveying his chest on boags, 
ence; and his mind like the glass of the Italian} which the captain was firmly persuaded cOD- 
Wizard, or the cave of Shakspeare’s witches, | tained something more valuable than clothes or 





spoke to her, the farmer open bis mouth with 


across which the portraits of dynasties, and the|books. When every thing was arranged for 
symbols of nations and epochs, are perpetually! their departure, one of the sailors contrived to 





eee 


: The captain felt the © 
clothes and horses, festivals and buildings, the| truth of his remark; the agreement was made, 
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light to distinguish objects, when some of the 
» menobserved a figure spring from the shore 


- geclion they were sailing. Presently, as the 


shrieks and lamentations; which the captain 
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t the child on board without observation, and 
Sith, disguised in a sailor’s jacket and trow- 
gers, was equally fortunate. It was evening— 
the breeze arose, the sails were spread, and the 
yessel receded from the land. - They had not 
eeded far, and there was still sufficient 


' they had left into the sea, and swim in the di- 
re gained upon them, they heard wild 


discovered by a hasty exclamation that escaped 
from Smith, who was then on deck, to proceed 
from his wife. The wailings of agony became 
more distinct as the poor creature, with incred- 
ible swiftness, followed them; but still as the 
vessel kept sailing on, there seemed little 
chance of herreaching it. For an instant the 
wailings would cease, and all would be silent; 
again the piercing shrieks and heart-rending 
exclamations would smite the ear, and touch 

ares the hardest heart. The captain, from 

| being accustomed to the language, could dis- 
‘tinguish that she reproached her husband, and 
‘alled vehemently for her child, by every ex- 
gression of maternal affection. ‘The captain 
turned to Smith, and asked if he should send off 
the boat and bring her on board; Smith an- 
swered with an impatient negative, and went 
below. Thecaptain stood gazinga few mi- 
nutes after Smith had left him, ‘irresolute how 
to act; one instant he resolved she should come 
on board, and the next he considered that if 
Smith abandoned her; asit appeared probable 
he would, how should he provide for the wretch 
ed woman in England. As he stood thus con- 
sidering, the voice grew fainter, there was no 
intermission of the cries, but it was now only a 
murmuring sound, that was borne upon the 
breeze. The captain’s resolution was fixed, 
his orders were given, and the next moment 
the boat was lowered, bnt it was too late; sud- 
denly the murmuring sound was hushed, and 
nothing was presented to the seamen’s view 
but the motion of the restless waves. 

It is not a month, continued the captain, 
since [ met Smith in Finsbury square: I imme- 
diately recognised him, but passed without 
speaking; he had alady on bis arm, whom I 
had befci:ceen, she is the daughter——but no 





matter, perhaps it would be as well not to men- 


but alas, now often ‘Messenger of grief to 
many and of joy to some;” nor can we here 
‘‘wheel the sofa round, stir the fire, let fall the 
curtains, and welcome winter’s evening in.” 
But still the budget is as important to us, as it 
could be to any in Europe—ay and far more so. 
I never take a letter ftom the hand of the Pe- 
on who brings it, without a siekness of the 
heart—perhaps six months have elapsed and 
no intelligence from friends in England has 
reached me. What may not have occurred 
during so long an interval? A single note may 
change my lot for life—so uncertain are our | 
places in this country, so liable are we to be| 
moved away at a moment’s warning from one | 
spot to another many hundred miles distant; so | 
sudden are the departures of companions, from 
this world to another—so prevalent is sickness | 
and sorrow, that one might imagine some spirit | 
of gloom bundled up in every packet that is } 
thrown across the Postman’s shoulders. 

If letters themselves could speak what tales | 
would they not tell us! I have nodoubt but that | 
they hold converse while tied together, on the } 
road, and each impart to the other the commu- } 
nication they are charged with. It would be 
worth worlds to be able to catch their discourse 
—The history of so many hearts would be laid} 
open to view—such a variety of characters ex- | 
posed, so many ways of suffering grief shown | 
to us, so much of the good feeling of human | 
kind, and all the sincerity that probably there is | 
in India would be found in these small scraps | 
of paper—for people seldom write to those they 
care not about; and warmth of affection, differ- 
ing from worldly friendship, shuns reiterating 
its professions by the mouth, and seeks when 
apart from the object esteemed to make a 
letter the medium of communicating its im- 
pressions—of all this the heedless carrier is ig- 
norant; to himit matters not whether he has 
brought a load of misery on his back to some 
poor soul, or a charm to brighten the darkness 
of another—he may bring orders to burdena 
population with taxes, or free many a wretched 
family from ruin. The fate of convicts, and 
lovers, and friends, of high and low yea even of 
the brute kind may be miogled up in his mys- 
terious charge, and in these days, 1 know of 
nothing that gives us so good an idea of Pando- 





ra’s Box, as the Postman’s packet; and if! 


friends in England could but imagine one half 


tion the mame. However, her father is highly | of the value placed in a letter from home, they 
tespectable, and [ dare say has been imposed | would favour such wanderers from their friends 


upon by some false story. Ihave since heard 


with a few more epistles than they generally 


os he has been married to the young lady | deign to write: a line a day ora note by every 
about three months, and that he has been some | ship that sailed, would be ever welcome.—Bom- 
time a partner in a respectable house in the ci-| pay GazeTrs. 


ty; sothere is no doubt but my conjectures 
Were correct, that the chest contained some- 
thing of value. Cc. 0. N. 


THE POSTMAN IN INDIA. 

Our friends in England cannot know the 
feelings with which we hail the arrival of the 
Postman in India—and if an English ship has 
reached the Island of Bombay, the anxiety to 
get news from home throws one into a feverish 
atate, which nobody butthe Postman can cure 
svand yet this poor fellow does not meet with 
the reward due to his service, if he is a little 

_ beyond his time he is well nigh devoured alive, 


‘} =Mdduring the. rainy season when the roads 
are washed away or deluged by water, when 


instead of two, seven days bring us the packets 
tom the Presidency, all our abuse falls on the 

‘ ess carrier, and he becomes an absolute 
p DUisance. We have no horn and horse with 
+ clattering hoof to usher him into the village—- 
He is no “herald ofa noisy world,” with spat- 
‘Nered boot, strapped waist, and frozen locks; 


i 


AccoMOpATION FOR THREE HALF-PENCE.— 
A gentleman, on a wet evening, entered the 
bar of an inn, and while standing before the 
fire, called to a servant girl, who came to 
receive his orders—‘‘Margaret, bring me a 
glass of ale, a clean pipe, a pitoon, a candle, a 
pair of snuffers, and the newspapers. And, 
Margaret, take away my great coat into the 
kitchen and hang it before the fire to dry, and 
dry my umbrella; tell me what o’clock it is, 
and if Mr. Christopherson should come in, re- 
quest him to come this way, for I think it is 
near seven, and he promised to meet me at that 
hour. And, Margaret, get me change for a 
sovereign, see that all the change is good, take 
pay out of it, and wrap the copper in a piece of 
paper. And, Margaret, tell Jemina to bring 
some more coals, take away the ashes, and 
wipe tha. table. And, Margaret, pull down 
that blind, shut the door, and put to the window 


Power or ELoquence.—The accomplished * 
sceptic, Chesterfield, was present when Whi te- 
field presented the votary ofsin under the figure 
of a blind beggar led by alittle dog. The dog 
had broken his string. The blind cripple, with 
his staff between both lands, groped his way 
unconscious to the side of a precipice. As he 
felt along with his staff, it dropped down the 
descent too deep to send back an echo. He 
thought it on the ground, and bending forward 
took one careful step to recover it. But he 
trod on vacancy, poised for a moment, and as 
he fell headlong”—Chesterfield sprung from 
his seat exclaiming, ‘‘ By heavens he is gone.” 


WEARIE’S -WELL. 
BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 
Author of “ Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern.” 
In saft simmer gloamin, 
In yon dowie dell, 
It was there we twa first met 
By Wearie’s cauld well. 
We sat on the brume bank 
And looked in the burn, 
But sidelang we looked on 
Ilk ither in turn. 


The corn-craik was chirming 
His sad eerie cry, 
And the wee stars were dreaming 
Their path through the sky. 
The burn babbled freely 
Its luve to each flower, 
But we beard and we saw nought 
In that blessed hour. 


We heard and we saw nought 
Above or around: 

We felt that our luve lived, 
And loathed idle sound. 

I gazed on your sweet face 
Till tears filled mine e’e, 

And they drapt on your wee loof— 
A warld’s wealth to me! 


Now the winter snaw’s fa’ing) 
On bare holm and lea; 

And the cauld wind is strippin’ 
Ilk leaf aff the tree. 

But the snaw fa’s not faster, 
The leaf disna part 

Sae sune frae the bough, as 
Faith fades in your heart. 


Ye’ve waled out anither 
Your bridegroom to be; 

But can his heart luve sae 
As mine luvit thee? 

Ye’ll get biggins and mailins, 
And monie braw claes; 

But they a’ winna buy back 
The peace o” past days. 


Fareweel, and for ever! 
My first luve and last; 
May thy joys be to come, 
Mine live in the past. 
In sorrow and sadness, 
This hour fa’s on me; 
But light, as thy love, may 
It fleet over thee.—Lonp. w. REV. 





Two Brothers married two Sisters, and both 
had issue of children. One Brother and one 
Sister died, and the remaining Brother and 
Sister married, and had children. One of the 
last mentioned children has.also married, and 
has one child. 

We should like the curious genealogist to 





shutters!” N. B.—The gentleman had his own 





tobacco in his pocket. 





point out the relationships which the several 
issues haye to each other. 
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* Columbia’s. Gold Harp touch every chord 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR: 
THE HARP OF COLUMBIA. 


The harp of my country to gladness I waken, 
And send the news bounding o’er hill and 
through vale, 
The mantle of dullness shal} from it be’shaken, 
Her harp shall no lopger be swept by the 
gale. 


Those strings which have slumber’d in silence 
so long, 
Or Only have wak’d by some blast of the 
wind; . 
Shall shortly fesound to the young minstrel's 
song, 
And rend the deep darkness which hangs 
o’er the mind. 


Ye sons of Chiumbia! hath Poesy fled 
From the land of the fair, the free, and the 
brave; 
Where the beauties of nature are lavishly shed 
On the fairest land wash’d by the white 
dashing wave. 


No! ’tis breathing here still! I feel the deep 
thrill 
Of music which springs from her silver-tun’d 
lyre, 
It flies through the vale—it bounds o’er the 
bill 
It has fill’d ev’ry chord of my heart with its 
fire. 


sweetly, 
And sweet will the notes be, which flow from 
its strings: 
The hours of dullness will fly o’er us fleetly, 
The lead will be toss’d from time’s cumber- 
some wings. 


The bright sun of song is beaming more bright- 
ly— 
Our daughter’s once lovely, are lovelier 
still— 
Columbia’s Gold Harp!—sweep ev’ry string 


lightly, 
Till the wrapt soul is lost in the exquisite 
thrill. 


L.S. A. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE SUMMER MOON. 
A FRAGMENT. 
By a child twelve years old. 
Whilst gazing on thy silver ord, 
O! moon my heart has beat, 
With thoughts that words can ne’er express, 






|One thought whose want of purity could stain 


It seemed as if every cloud of sin, 
From my soul hath pass’d away, 

And then came a light, as pure and bright 
As thine own lucid ray. 











PRIZE ADDRESS, 


Written by Dr. IcNarius P. Garnin, of Au- 
gusta, Geo. and spoken by Mr. Ansell, at 
the opening of the New Augusta Theatre. 


When Freedom’s standard rose o’er Hellas’ 
land, 

By mountain winds and ocean breezes fann’d, 
And Genius-springing with an eagle’s flight, 
Burst through the darkness of barbaric night— 
Then soar’d aloft, and in career sublime 
Defied destroying man and cank’ring time; 
*Twas then the Drama rose, and from the stage 
Held up her mirror to admiring age. 

But soon with iron hand, Oppression came 
And spread its blasting reign with sword and 
flame, 

O’er all those verdant bills and flowery plains 
Which erst resounded to the minstrel’s strains 
Till Freedom and the Drama took their flight, 
And left lost Greece in wretchedness and 
night. 


Far o’er the mountain heights, and ocean 
foam, 

They sought some tranquil resting place—— 

some home, 

Where Freedom with her starry flag unfurl’d, 

Might reign the mistress of a rising world. 

That home is found--Columbia greets their 

sight, 

And hails the sister muses with delight. 

And now where late was but the forest wild, 

By all untrodden save the forest child, 

The drama rears on high a glittering dome, 

Where genius and the muses find a home. 


Hail virgin ‘Temple of the Thespian muse, 
May virtue here her sacred truths diffuse, 
And scatter forth her lessons from the stage, 
To mend the morals and reform the age. 

Here Tyranny shall start from his repose, 

With oo arm--when freemen are his 
oes— 

Shall see the patriot Brutus lift on high 

His glitt’ring steel, and bid Rome’s tyrant die; 

Shall tremble in his coward heart to see, 

That nations who “ dare will it,”’ must be free. 

Here all in glaring light may see array’d 

The many hapless victims vice hath made, 

The many tears that virtue sheds in vain, 

O’er reckless Folly’s self-destroying reign; 

Whilst genius, wit, and taste are all combin’d, 

In virtue’s cause to rouse the human mind; 

In Care’s wora breast suppress the heaving 


sigh 
And dry the tears that flow from sorrow’s eye. 
.Friends of the stage! to you the task is giv’n 
Oh, let no echo of this temple speak, , », 
One thought to call the blush to beauty 
cheek, ; 


Theicy drop that hangs on Dian’s fane— 
Then shall the Drama’s triumph be complete, 


To keep the Drama pure as snows from beay’n. 


a 
FROM THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE SISTERS. ? 





——They grew together, 
Like a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition; 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 
So with two seeming bodies but one heart. 
SHAKS, 










I saw them when their bud of life, 
Was slowly opening into flower, 

Before a cloud of care or strife 

Had burst above their natal bower,— 
Ere this world’s blight bad marred a grace 
That maniled o’er each sparkling face. 


What where they then? Two twinkliog starn— 

The youngest of an April sky— 

Far, far from earth and earth-born jars, 
Together shining peacefuliy,— 

Now borrowing, now dispensing light, 

Radiant as hope, and calm as bright! 


What were they then? Two limpid streams, 
Through life’s green vale in beauty gliding ¥} 

Mingling like half forgotten dreams;— 
Now ’neath the gloom of willows biding, * 

Now dancing o’er the turf away, 

In playful waves and glittering spray. 


I saw them as I saw them then, 
With careless brows and laughing eyes; 
They flash upon my soul again 
With all their infant witcheries, — 
Two gladsome spirits, sent on earth 
As envoys from the muse of mirth? 


Such Fancy’s dreams—but never more 
May Fancy with such dreams be fed; 
Those buds have withered to their core, 
Before their leaves had time to spread,— 
Those stars are fallen from on high— 
Those twin bright streams forever dry! 


Whilst spring was gladdening all the skies, 

?Mid blooming flowers and sunny weather, 
Death came to them in gentle guise, ~ 

And smote them, in his love, together; 

In concert thus they lived and died, 
And still lie slumbering side by side. 

It is quite surprising to observe the process 
whereby friendship, like Jonah’s gourd, springs 
up in a few hours, aud withers as soon. Set 
before a man a fine cold ham and a bottle of 
wine, and let it be understood that he is not to 
pay for it, and he becomes on that instant your 
firm frieud.—Charge him for the same, and 
adieu to his friendship. 


et 


We have few faults that in themselves are 
not more excusable than the means which 
use to conceal them. , 





The common strawberry in a ripe stale 
makes a most excellent dentifrice, sweetenia 
the breath and preserving the gums. It is said 
that the celebrated Linnspa, cured himself of 
gout by a persevering use dftraw berries as a0 
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